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Making America 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior 


MERICA is the epic of man as a work- 
ingman. We have nothing precious 
that does not represent struggle. We 

have nothing of lasting value that does not 
represent determination. We have nothing 
admirable that does not represent self- 
sacrifice. We have no philosophy except 
the philosophy of confidence, of optimism, 
of faith in the righteousness of the contest 
we make against nature. 

America was tornfrom the forces of na- 
ture. Our forefathers, the first emigrants 
to these shores, were compelled to fight for 
their homes against dangers that today can 
scarcely be imagined and against odds that 
were heart-breaking. It is well that this 
was so. For out of the throes of their 
travail America has become more than a 
land. America is a spirit. America is an 
aspiration. America is an attitude toward 
men and material things—an outlook and a 
faith. America is something mystical that 
lives in the heavens. It is the constant and 
continuous searching of the human heart 
for the thing that is better. 

We are to conquer this land in that spirit. 
And we must keep alive in ourselves the 
thought that this spirit is Americanism— 
that it is robust and dauntless and kind and 
hearty and irresistible, and through it men 
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win out against all adversity. This is what 
has made us great. 

From the first this spirit has been gen- 
erous. It has extended the: open hand 
across the seas. It has said to men every- 
where, that coming clean they would be 
welcome. This was the land of heart’s de- 
sire where men could be their own masters 
and rise according to the qualities that they 
had. Here was youth with which they 
could identify themselves; land which they 
could own; society of which they could be- 
come an integral part; political life which 
they could help to shape and in which they 
would have satisfied that world-long yearn- 
ing for recognition. The man could here be 
developed—the full man—for schools were 
here and a sympathetic environment. Others 
were climbing, too, with whom they could 
measure their progress. 

This was a fair picture surely. And they 
came—some for economic reasons, desiring 
their chance at the good things spread on 
this rich table that Columbus found. Others 
came that they might have the larger satis- 
factions of an independent, unhampered, 
unmastered growth as man among equals. 
Here was opportunity. 

We met them at the gate with a truly 
American welcome, which most of them 











could not understand: “Enter and make a 
place for yourself.” This had been the 
greeting we ourselves had received. There 
was to be no coddling here. This was a 
man’s land—a place of test. The art that 
was most needed was the art of getting on. 
If literature and science and experiment 
were to come, they must be founded upon 
the solid rock of a self-sustained, unpatron- 
ized people. Dreams of ease must be cast 
aside until the right to dream was earfned. 
The American was to be a journeyman doing 
his bit at the making of the land. [If this 
was not a worth-while job, then there was 
no place for the stranger. We had mines 
to dig, wells to drill, buildings to erect, rail- 
roads to construct, farms to plow, sewers to 
lay, machines to build and every one must 
do his share. 

The Lord had laid on us the responsibility 
of reclaiming for mankind a large share of 
this land and all else could wait in life till 
this end was reached. In this steady drive 
we made ourselves. We were impatient 
with those who called out to stop or go 
slow. The pace that we set was that which 
must be kept. ‘‘All men are born free and 
equal,” we called to the newcomer and went 
on forgetful that he was not free for he had 
still the limitations of his old life—nor equal 
for many reasons. Manifestly, a man with- 
out tools is not the equal of the man with, 
and those here already were men who knew 
the language of the new land, who knew its 
spirit and the way to meet it and run with 
it—who had access to the heart of a people 
and knew what its call was. Things did not 
lie obvious before the eye like a seam of coal 
on a naked hillside. This new land was a 
hunting ground and those who knew the 
favorite cover and could blend most quietly 
into the landscape found themselves best 
at the game. 

What of the new emigrant? With others 
in like situation, possibly from his own 
country, equally ignorant, equally handi- 
capped, the new American starts his life. 
It takes a brave and very ambitious man to 
lift himself out of such an environment. 
Easily he becomes a victim to the shrewd, 
predatory padrone or boss. He falls into 
debt and becomes mortgaged to ignorance 
and squalor for years. His ideal of America 
has suffered a change. ‘And is this free- 
dom?’’ he says to himself as with tired back 


he bends to his work without hope that the ~ 


burden will be lighter tomorrow. 
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He can not read the signs which warn him 
of danger. He can not read of the oppor- 
tunities which city and country offer. In 
his own land perhaps he had no chance to 
learn in his own tongue. In this new land 
he is too tired, too hesitant, to learn this 
strange, difficult tongue. Is it any wonder 
if to this dissatisfied stranger the voice of 
one who speaks to him in the language of 
home has authority and carries far? And if 
this voice preaches discontent, and violent 
discontent, as the one sure path to better 
days, is it strange that he should listen? 

He can find no one to make him see the 
greater America. The whole of this con- 
tinent is to him the cramped apartment, the 
dirty street and the sweat shop or the fac- 
tory. To the sweep of the great land and 
its many beckonings his eyes are closed, 
and in his isolation and ignorance and dis- 
appointment there is a fruitful nesting place 
for all the hurtful microbes that attack 
society. 

This man is our charge—our opportunity. 
He needs and deserves kind solicitude, 
thoughtful consideration. Give him a 
glimpse into the philosophy which underlies 
our struggle and he will turn into a cheer- 
ful fellow-worker in the making of America 
as have all the rest who have preceded him. 
He is a human being whom we can help to 
a truer view of that which we have said to 
the world was the most stimulating, invig- 
orating, developing of all atmospheres— 
that of freedom. 

And the test of our democracy is in our 
ability to absorb that man and incorporate 
him into the body of our life as an American. 
We want to interpret America to him in 
terms of fair play, in terms of the square 
deal. We-want in the end to interpret 
America in healthier babies that have enough 
milk to drink. We want to interpret 
America in boys and girls and men and 
women who can read and write. We want 
to interpret America in better housing con- 
ditions and decent wages, in hours that will 
allow a father to know his own family. 
That is Americanism in the concrete reduced 
to practical terms. That is the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence put into terms 
that are social and economic. 

But we can not interpret America to those 
whose eyes are blind and whose ears are 
closed because they do not read and write 
or speak our language. 

We had a bill in the last Congress which 


























was called the Americanization bill under 
the terms of which the Federal Government 
would say to those states in which large 
bodies of illiteracy exist, ““‘We will go fifty- 
fifty with you in putting up the funds neces- 
sary to educate our people.” It would not 
take long. In afew years—perhaps as little 
as six or eight—we could eliminate this illit- 
eracy. But in the congestion of the last 
days of Congress this bill failed to come to a 
vote although it had been favorably reported 
to the two houses of Congress by the Senate 
and House Committees on Education. It 
will be reintroduced at the coming special 
session and I hope will be enacted soon. If 
it is, the reconstruction program of the 
American Federation of Labor as to educa- 
tion, which I quote, may be realized: 

“Tt is impossible to estimate the influence of 
education upon the world’s civilization. Educa- 
tion must not stifle thought and inquiry, but must 
awaken the mind concerning the application of 
natural laws and to a conception of independence 
and progress. 

“Education must not be for a few but for all 
our people. While there is an advanced form of 
public education in many states, there still remains a 
lack of adequate educational facilities in several 
states and communities. The welfare of the republic 
demands that public education should be elevated 
to the highest degree possible. The government 
should exercise advisory supervision over public 
education and where necessary maintain adequate 
public ‘education through subsidies without giv- 
ing to the government power to hamper or interfere 
with the free development of public education by 
the several states. It is essential that our system 
of public education should offer the wage-earners’ 
children the opportunity for the fullest possible 
development. To attain this end state colleges 
and universities should be developed.” 

Another one of the things the Federa- 
tion’s reconstruction program speaks of and 
in which my department is particularly in- 
terested is farms for returning soldiers, as to 
which its Reconstruction Committee says: 

“Legislation also should be enacted which will 
give the nation’s defenders the opportunity for 
easy and ready access to the land. Favorable 
inducements should be provided for them to enter 
agriculture and husbandry. The Government 
should assume the responsibility for the allotment 
of such lands and supply the necessary capital for 
its development and cultivation with such safe- 
guards as will protect both the government and the 
discharged soldier and sailor.” 

In May a year ago I suggested to Con- 
gress the necessity for providing work and 
farms for our soldiers when they should 
return from across the water and there was 
a bill introduced in Congress proposing to 
appropriate money to dothis. This bill was 
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also favorably reported by both the Senate 
and House Committees but, like the Amer- 
icanization bill, failed because in the final 
rush in Congress it did not come to a vote. 
When Congress returns a bill will be intro- 
duced asking for an appropriation of several 
hundred million dollars for this purpose. 

We still have in the west large areas of 
public land which needs but to have water 
placed on it to make it rich and fertile. Then 
there are also large tracts of cut-over timber 
lands and swamp lands in the north and 
south and abandoned farm lands in New 
England and the middle Atlantic states. 
Some of these lands are owned by the states 
and other by railroad companies, large 
lumber companies and individuals, and 
may be obtained at our own appraisal and 
on reasonable terms. 

Before this land can be used profitably 
for farming purposes, it must be reclaimed. 
Steps must be taken to make possible the 
growing of crops on the dry land by building 
dams to store up the necessary water in 
large reservoirs and bring it to the land 
through canals and ditches. In the case of 
the cut-over timber land the stumps must 
be removed and the underbrush cleared 
away. Similarly in the case of the swamp 
lands, drains must be dug to carry away the 
water and the lands must be cleared. 

Not all the arid, cut-over and swamp land 
areas are suitable for farming purposes, but 
we have found very attractive possibilities 
in practically every state, where such lands 
possess all the necessary qualities to make 
them as valuable, after reclamation, as any 
agricultural land in the world. 

Labor is necessary, of course, in order to 
put these lands into shape for farming pur- 
poses, and under our plan we propose to use 
the labor of returning soldiers, sailors and 
marines who are willing to do this work. 
For this purpose we will need thousands of 
men of all degrees of skill. Trained civil 
and construction engineers will be needed 
but in addition there will be jobs for thou- 
sands of men in the mechanical trades, in 
clerical positions, and as skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. ‘Teamsters, truck drivers, 
blacksmiths, firemen, engine drivers, crane- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, drafts- 
men, storekeepers, cooks and men in scores 
of other occupations will be needed. 

While these former workers in the arts 
of war no longer under military rule are 
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toiling in the arts of peace they will be paid 
wages for their work and will be comfortably 
housed in specially constructed barracks 
provided with all sanitary arrangements. 

In these congenial surroundings these men 
will help to create the soldier settlements 
where later on those who have made good 
and have the qualities of success will be given 
the opportunity to pick out a farm home of 
their own. After the preliminary work they 
will help to level the land, to lay out farms 
surrounding a central town site, to build 
houses and barns, to erect fences and con- 
struct roads, to plow the fields and put in 
the first crops. Then and not till then 
will they be allowed to select their farm 
homes and begin the work of farming for 
themselves. 

The size of the farms will depend on the 
kind of agriculture which is suited to the 
locality, and may range from 10 to 160 acres 
each. These farms will be in compact units 
of 100 or more, surrounding a model town, 
where the government expects to erect 
a schoolhouse, a county hall, and perhaps 
other buildings suitable for carrying on the 
activities of such cooperative organizations 
as may be considered advisable, such as 
buying and selling associations, cooperative 
creameries, canneries, laundries, ice plants, 
and the like. 

When the soldier takes up one of these 
farms he will be asked to make a small de- 
posit on the cost of the farm and its reclama- 
tion, the balance to be paid in similar small 
amounts over a period of perhaps forty 
years at 4 per cent interest. During the 
construction of these soldier settlements he 
will be working for wages, and it should be 
an easy matter for a mari who has the neces- 
sary qualities of thrift and who is looking 
ahead to his future to save enough to make 
the first payment. After this first payment 
is made he is placed on a farm in a going 
condition, with a house ready for occupancy, 
with a barn, necessary stock and farm imple- 
ments and with his fields plowed and planted. 
He is not confronted with the years of hard- 
ship and struggle which face the ordinary 
homesteader taking up a farm on new land, 
who in order to purchase the bare necessities 
of life is often compelled to mortgage his 
farm and for years carry a burden of debt 
from which he can escape only by the hardest 
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labor. Our soldier on his own farm, in the 
company of his fellows, within easy distance, 
over good roads, of his local market in the 
central town site, buying his goods through 
cooperative organizations and selling his 
surplus products through similar agencies, 
should find it an easy matter to lay up 
money and pay off the balance on the cost 
of his farm in much less than the maximum 
time suggested. 

Some of these men may perhaps have had 
no previous experience in farming, and the 
government plans to look out for these men 
especially. In each soldier settlement it is 
planned to locate a trained farm agent, 
whose time will be given to helping the men 
to farm in the best manner, using those 
methods which years of experience have 
proved most successful. Even before the 
men take up their farms, they will receive 
instruction in the ABCs of farming through 
experienced teachers, from the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges, who will prepare them, 
by simple lessons, by motion pictures, and 
other means for the work which they will 
soon undertake for themselves. 

The desirability of the movement back 
to the land will not be overlooked in the case 
of those living in the central towns, for it is 
planned to set aside tracts of land of an 
acre or two each for the use of the men who 
wish to follow their special trade in the town 
rather than take up a farm. Here these 
men will have land‘for a garden, or for rais- 
ing poultry or bees, where they can relax 
after the day’s work at their trade is done. 

Thus, you see, the program of the Recon- 
struction Committee of the A. F. of L. as it 
relates to farms for soldiers is also the pro- 
gram of the Department of the Interior. 

The land is there, at present unused and 
unproductive. Do the men want it? The 
answer is to be found in the thousands of 
inquiries received regarding the plan from 
these returned soldiers, sailors and marines. 
We have on file in the Department of the 
Interior over 35,000 such inquiries from 
men from every state in the Union and from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Canada. 

The United States can not afford to ignore 
this appeal from the men who have helped 
to make the world safe for democracy, a 
decent place in which to live. 








The trade union movement is one of the greatest bulwarks of democracy, 

















Suffrage a Labor Movement 


By WaLTeR CLARK 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina 


TUDENTS of humanity and of history 
have realized the correctness of the 
economic theory of war. It is usually, 

if not always, an effort by one country or 
one class, to exploit and of the other to 
prevent being exploited. 

In the interior life of any country be- 
hind the camouflage of party cries and the 
personal popularity of leaders, at bottom 
the struggle is that the few may engross 
the greater part of the wealth created by the 
many. 

Before our great Civil War, there was the 
popularity attached to the great names of 
Jackson, of Clay, of Calhoun and of Webster. 
There was on one side the cry of “the 
constitution and the union,’’ on the other 
of ‘“‘states’ rights.” There were the rally- 
ing cries of the ‘‘tariff’’ and the “rights in 
the territories,’ but from the very begin- 
ning of the government, in the convention 
which in 1787 sat with closed doors at Phila- 
delphia, with its members sworn to secrecy, 
was the struggle between the rulers and 
those to be ruled. In that convention 
which ‘created the U. S. constitution, 
the property owners fearful of the new doc- 
tine of “government by the peopie’’ and of 
the principle so boldly stated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence that ‘“‘all men 
are born free and equal and entitled 
to certain inalienable rights,” provided in 
the constitution then formed that the people 
were entitled to vote only for members 
of the lower house of congress. To safe- 
guard the government from control by 
the masses, the constitution made the 
senate elective at second hand by the 
state legislatures. It made the Presi- 
dent elective at third hand by electors 
to be chosen by the state legislatures and 
the judges were not made elective at all, 
but were made appointive by the Presi- 
dent himself chosen at three removes from 
the people and to be approved by the 
senate chosen at second hand. To make 
them still further proof against any in- 
fluence of popular sentiment or public 
opinion, the judges were given tenure for life. 

To make the government still further 
safe for the propertied class, the President 
was given the veto power to hold in check 


any popular impulse in congress. ‘Then to 
“‘make assurance doubly sure and take a 
bond of faith” the judges assumed, with- 
out any authority in the constitution 
and without any precedent in any other 
country, the right to set aside any act of 
congress which did not meet their approval 
upon the allegation that it was ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional.’’ As the judges by a majority 
decide whether an act is constitutional or 
not, this created the supreme court an 
irresponsible privy council who, in private 
conclave and by a bare majority (as has 
often happened) can set aside the will of 
the 110,000,000 of American people who 
are taught to believe that they govern 
themselves! 

This power assumed by the court is 
absolutely irresponsible for the judges of 
the supreme court are not elected by the 
people nor responsible to public opinion 
by being subject to reelection. The presi- 
dential veto is expressly authorized by 
the constitution and the President is not 
only elected by the people, but his veto 
is subject to be overruled by a two-thirds 
vote from congress. In this it differs 
from the judicial veto which can not be 
overruled, even by a unanimous vote of 
congress. Furthermore, the President or 
his party must face the electorate for ap- 
proval at the next election. It is otherwise 
with the court. The judicial veto assumed 
entirely without authority in the consti- 
tution is a terrible power. It is absolute 
and autocratic for it is irretrievable and 
hence irresponsible. 

Our constitution is now the oldest on 
the planet. In very few, if any, other coun- 
tries does the king, emperor, or other execu- 
tive head, now possess the veto power. 
And in none except in this country has 
the court ever assumed to nullify an act of 
the legislature. In England while nominally 
the king still has the veto power, no sovereign 
has dared to exercise it since 1707, more 
than two centuries ago. The court never 
but once dared to hold an act of parliament 
invalid and then chief justice Tressilian 
was hanged and his associates were exiled. 

The federal constitution after making 
the government as far removed as possible 
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from control by the majority turned the 
key in the lock, and threw the key away, 
by prohibiting any amendment of the 
constitution, except with the greatest diffi- 
culty by requiring a two-thirds vote in 
each¥ house of congress to propose any 
amendment and three-fourths of the states 
to ratify it. In England the constitution 
is amended practically by a vote of the 
lower house of parliament since its act 
becomes law in spite of the opposition 
in the house of lords if enacted by the lower 
house in two consecutive sessions of parlia- 
ment. In France, Germany, and most 
other countries the constitution is amended 
by a majority vote of the two houses of 
the legislature in joint session. 

Our constitution was created for 3,000,000 
people at a time when the masses were 
uneducated, when our largest towns did 
not exceed 10,000 people and when the 
government expenditures did not exceed 
$10,000,000 per year, when there were no 
railroads, and when there was only one 
bank in the whole United States, and 
population had not crossed the Alleghanies. 
After the lapse of nearly one and one-third 
centuries the constitution is now antiquated 
and largely unfitted for popular government. 

From the very beginning, in the conven- 
tion at Philadelphia there was the struggle 
as to the rights of labor. The constitu- 
tion not only recognized slavery, but it 
gave to the owners of slaves in addition 
to their own vote the right to cast their 
own votes for the slave as three-fifths of a 
man. This added immensely to their 
power. 

From that day down to Appomattox there 
was a continued struggle by the labor in- 
terests in the free north against the com- 
petition of the unpaid labor system of the 
south. This competition put free labor at a 
terrible disadvantage. 

The assumption of the “judicial veto” 
in 1803 by the supreme court by the obiter 
dictum in Marbury v. Madison was clearly 
intended to erect the supreme court as a 
further barrier for the protection of slavery. 
The leaders of what might well be styled 
the ‘slavery trust” knew that with the 
steady increase of the white propulation 
of the north by immigration that the 
lower house of congress would soon have a 
free labor majority. For years, it was 
the rule to preserve the parity in the senate 
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by the admission of a slave state and a free 
state at the same time. This was‘jeopar- 
dized at the time of the admission of 
Missouri in 1820 and the dissolution of 
the union at that time was prevented 
only by the admission of Missouri as a 
slave state. The next barrier was the 
executive veto, in view of the possibility 
of the senate becoming an advocate of free 
labor. The opponents of free labor for 
years pursued the policy of nominating 
“a northern man of southern principles.” 
It was foreseen that this would some 
day fail, as it did in the election of Lincoln, 
and as a foresight the judicial veto‘ was 
assumed by John Marshall and his as- 
sociates, without any warrant in the con- 
stitution, to invalidate hostile action by 
congress, by a court which held for life and 
from which there is no appeal (as from 
the executive veto) to congress. 

In the “Dred Scott case’? in 1857, in. 
another obiter dictum, the court set aside 
legislation which was not in favor of the 
interest of slavery. Then followed the 
loss of the executive power in the election 
of Lincoln and the prospective loss of the 
parity in the senate that would come with 
the admission of Kansas. The control 
of the house had already been lost and 
with the loss of the executive there would 
come the appointment of members of the 
court from time to time that would be 
friendly to free labor. The war followed. 

In the constitution, as originally adopted 
at Philadelphia in 1787, there were no 
guarantees of person and personal rights. 
Mr. Jefferson, their great advocate, was 
not a member of that convention, but 
was absent as our Minister to France. 
At his instance, the first ten amendments 
were agreed to be made as a condition 
of the ratification of the constitution. 

Since the adoption of the constitution, 
there has been a constant struggle, as there 
had been in the convention, on behalf of 
the supremacy of “vested rights.’’ As 
the cornerstone of our form of government is 
avowedly the will of the people, and as 
those#,who} create the wealth of a country 
are always many times more numerous than 
those who appropriate it, it would seem 
that the former should govern. The con- 
stitution, as we have seen, was intended 
as a barrier, repeated in every department 
of the government, to prohibit the control 


























of the government by the majority. Slowly, 
step by step, during the 132 years since 
there has been an opposed but steady ad- 
vance all along the line. 

In the state governments in 1787 the 
governor was elected by the people in only 
one state. Now they have been made 
elective in all. At that time in most, if 
not all, the states the senate was elected 
by voters possessing a property qualifica- 
tion, and in many of them the governor 
and other high officials were required to 
possess @ certain amount of property. 
This has totally disappeared. In all of 
the states,- with very few exceptions, 
the life tenure of the judges has been 
abolished, and the judges are now usually 
elected by the people for a term of years. 
The states have become democratic to 
that extent, though there is still the sys- 
tem by which a majority of the lawyers 
on the state supreme court who are often 
selected because friendly to “vested rights” 
can set aside at will the action of a liberally 
inclined legislature. 

As to the federal government, there has 
also been some democratic progress. At 
an early date, the people without any 
constitutional amendment, set aside the 
arrangement by which the electors for 
President were to vote for their personal 
choice. The electors became figureheads 
and thus the President became pratically 
elective by the people. Of recent years 
by a long struggle the people achieved 
the right to elect the United States senators 
by the adoption of the sixteenth amendment, 
and the senate ceased to be almost en- 
tirely a delegation of their agents and at- 
torneys selected by the great corporations. 
We have not yet achieved an amendment 
by which the federal judges shall be made 
elective and given a tenure of years, thereby 
being made responsive to the public will. 
But by the costly and dilatory method of 
constitutional amendment we have reversed 
the decision of the supreme court which 
forbade congress to levy an income tax. 
Without this reversal of the supreme court, 
it would have been impossible to have 
maintained our successful war for all 
civilization in France. 

The action of the supreme court in the 
‘Lochner case’’ in holding that legislation 
could not protect labor, even to the extent 
of forbidding men[to be worked more than 
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ten hours per day in a temperature of 120 
degrees, has been practically annulled, with- 
out a constitutional amendment, by the 
demand of the railroad employes and the 
consequent action of congress in passin 

the ‘‘Adamson law,” which the court did 
not have the temerity to set aside. 

Step by step, we have advanced to man- 
hood suffrage, which gives labor a greater 
opportunity to assert the influence of its 
majority by forcing legislation limiting 
the hours of labor, prescribing an age 
limit for the protection of childhood, in 
the enactment of sanitary measures for 
the protection of labor, for better housing 
and in requiring equal pay for equal service, 
irrespective of sex. 

The extension of the suffrage to women 
is in every essential a labor movement. 
There are millions of women engaged in 
labor. The enhancement of their wages 
to “‘equal pay for equal service” will pre- 
vent the competition of their cheap labor 
in depressing the prices paid for male labor. 
The women of the working classes being 
far more numerous than the other, their 
votes will double the power of the working 
element at the ballot box, and will thus 
increase the power of that class to in- 
fluence. legislation. The sentiments and 
the influence of the vote of the women will 
be for temperance, and in favor of legis- 
lation to protect childhood, and sanitation; 
to procure better housing and against ex- 
cessive hours of labor. This has been 
instinctively felt by labor and is con- 
clusively shown by the fact that “suffrage 
for women’”’ has been endorsed by the labor 
organizations from ocean to ocean. 

In the south white labor, as always, 
has been at a disadvantage. Not only has 
it had to compete with the cheaper labor 
of the negroes, but very adroitly the poli- 
ticians have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to divide the labor element 
along racial lines. The negroes were pre- 
maturely admitted to the ballot by the 
fifteenth amendment at a time when they 
were not fitted for it, having been brought 
up in ignorance and being still unedu- 
cated. This was promptly availed of and 
the race prejudice then aroused still exists. 
While the negroes are only about a third 
of the population of the south, they furnish 
full one-half of the laborers. By con- 
stant appeal to racial prejudice the labor 
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element in the south has been divided 
and therefore its influence has been prac- 
tically a nullity. 

White labor nowhere has been an ap- 
purtenance of any party, but in each party 
its influence has been felt. When the 
negroes were admitted to the franchise 
by the fifteenth amendment they were 
repelled by the element formerly in con- 
trol in the south and were naturally imbued 
with gratitude to the party which they were 
told had set them free. The result was 
that they practically voted as a unit for 
the republican party and thereby eventually 
and naturally made certain their exclusion 
in fact (however the law might read) 
from the exercise of suffrage. The white 
labor of the south looking upon them 
unfavorably, by reason of the competition 
of their cheap labor, there has been no 
community of action by which the influence 
of labor, irrespective of race and irrespec- 
tive of party, could be brought to bear to 
improve living conditions or enhance wages. 
This problem has not been attacked or 
solved by the leaders of labor in the south. 

This being a federated government, 
there are many matters necessarily reserved 
to the jurisdiction of the state governments, 
without which we would become a cen- 
tralized government in which appropriate 
legislation, which should be adapted to the 
varying needs and wishes of diverse lo- 
calities, would be impossible. 

But the exaggerated extent to which the 
doctrine of “ states’ rights” was carried by the 
south before the civil war was indefensible 
and was due entirely to the desire to 
protect slavery against the will of the union 
at large, which was more in accord with the 
trend of the age. This exaggerated idea 
of states’ rights has been continued at the 
south, largely based upon habit and the 
inertia of the human mind, without taking 
note that the cause of its exaggeration has 
disappeared with slavery. 

The appeal to ‘states’ rights” against 
suffrage is inconsistent and insincere. This 
is shown by the fact that the “willfull 
senators” who defeated the submission 
of the equal suffrage amendment came al- 
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most entirely from New England and from 
the solid south, the latter of whom voted 
almost solidly for the prohibition amend- 
ment which was largely an invasion of the 
police power of the several states, whereas 
suffrage is a matter which concerns the 
entire union, especially suffrage for Presi- 
dent and in the election of congress. This 
has been recognized for fifty years as a 
national matter by the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment forbidding discrimi- 
nation in suffrage on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

That suffrage for women is largely a labor 
movement is not only shown by its in- 
stinctive endorsement by the labor or- 
ganizations throughout the union, but 
by the further fact that the senators who 
prevented the submission of the suffrage 
amendment to the state legislatures were 
almost wholly from the New England 
and south Atlantic states where the cotton 
mill owners largely furnish the funds for 
the campaign of the successful parties. 
The cotton mill owners fear the power of 
the women’s votes in preventing the ex- 
ploitation of child labor, in requiring 
“equal pay for equal service” irrespective 
of sex, which will free labor from the com- 
petition of cheap labor in women, and in 
requiring sanitary housing. When before 
did the republican senators of New Eng- 
land and the democratic senators of the 
south pull together in stubborn opposi- 
tion? In the west the whiskey interests 
opposed suffrage. But the bond of union 
in the opposition to it by New England 
and the solid south is furnished by the 
cotton mills. 

The early success of “suffrage for women” 
will add thousands of intelligent women, 
who in one form or another are now en- 
gaged in productive work throughout the 
south, to the impulse which shall improve 
the conditions of living and the status of 
labor throughout the south. For lack of 
this the increase of population by immigra- 
tion, and in the increase of wealth in the 
south have not been at all commensurate 
with the great natural advantage of that 
great section of the union. 





We lament the mistakes of a good man, and do not begin to detest him until he affects 


to renounce his principles.—Junius. 
























Outlook For Labor in France 


By M. Prerre CoLLiarD 


Minister of Labor of France, in an interview with Chester M. Wright at Paris 


T IS certain that France, as indeed all 
| countries, is today passing through a 

crisis due to the fact that manufacture 
of war materials has come to an end and 
that the factories have not yet been adapted 
to peace conditions. 

The principal obstacles to the resumption 
of French economic activity are the crisis 
in the means of transportation, due to the 
overwork to which the material and the 
personnel of the railroads have been sub- 
jected during the four and a half years of 
war; an insufficient delivery of raw mate- 
rials, and the instability of prices. To these 
causes may be added, as affecting the liber- 
ated regions which before the war were the 
most highly industrialized regions of France, 
the systematic devastation and pillage by 
the Germans of our mines and factories in 
the north. 

Transportation by railroad will improve 
in measure as the material carried off by 
the Germans is restored to us, as the remak- 
ing of roads is accomplished and as the re- 
pairing of locomotives and cars and the re- 
cruiting and formation of a complementary 
personnel is effected. 

We count upon the help of America and 
the Allies in hastening the arrival of the raw 
materials we need. As for the recovery of 
the machinery carried off by the Germans, 
that has already commenced and we must 
see to it that it is completed as rapidly as 
possible. 

Meanwhile we find ourselves faced by a 
crisis of unemployment. This does not 
affect skilled workmen who are everywhere 
in demand. As for the unskilled who above 
all others suffer from unemployment the 
crisis weighs less heavily on the men than 
on the women. This can be easily under- 
stood since many men are still mobilized 
and the war has unhappily made gaps in-the 
tanks that will not for a long time be filled. 
On the other hand, the number of working 
women has grown very largely during the 
war, many women having taken employ- 
ment who had not worked previously, while 
others left the feminine professions they 
followed in order to take the places of men 
in the factories. Peace production is as yet 
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far from the possibility of absorbing all these 
women, hence the unemployment among 
them. 

This crisis was foreseen and the minister 
of labor long ago took measures to minimize 
its seriousness. Since August, 1914, there 
has existed a national unemployment fund 
supported by subsidies. The ministry took 
steps long before the armistice to encourage 
the creation by departments and districts 
in the industrial regions of some importance 
of unemployment funds. One hundred are 
active today and 75 per cent of their expen- 
diture is carried upon the budget of the 
ministry of labor. 

But the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits, which is far from taking the place of a 
salary, can only be considered as a palliative, 
the more since what the French workman 
and workwoman want above all is not help, 
but work. Since 1915 the ministry of labor 
has undertaken the organization throughout 
French territory of public employment 
bureaus which endeavor to find work for the 
unemployed of both sexes. These public 
bureaus were able in 1918 to fimd work in 
350,000 cases. Today the number of posi- 
tions found each month reaches 50,000, 
representing an annual figure of at least 
600,000. 

The ministry of labor has no part in the 
providing of raw materials and coal to in- 
dustrial establishments, for it is concerned 
only with questions of labor. These ques- 
tions have the greatest importance at this 
time and this importance is indicated by the 
constitution as part of the conference of 
peace of a special commission on interna- 
tional labor legislation. The French dele- 
gation which includes the minister of labor 
is taking an active part in the work of this 
international commission. 

Questions of immigration have a special 
interest for France. Before the war France 
had to depend to a considerable extent upon 
foreign labor. At this time, by reason of 
the unemployment crisis, the ministry of 
labor has reduced to a minimum the use of 
such labor, but it is not to be doubted that 
when the economic activity of France is 
once again at its height our agriculturalists, 
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our manufacturers and our merchants will 
again have to call upon foreign workers. 

France has always been very hospitable 
and she is ready to welcome foreign workers, 
to assure them the same treatment in all that 
concerns conditions of work, salaries and 
social insurance as is given to the French 
workers. She does not wish that such 
workers should be exploited, but neither 
does she wish them to compete with national 
labor. That is why she has created an 
organization charged with the duty of con- 
trolling the introduction of foreign labor 
and of protecting it against exploitation. 
This is the attitude of France in the ques- 
tions of emigration and of immigration. 

As for the international industrial confer- 
ence for which the commission on industrial 
labor legislation is drawing up the statutes, 
France could not be other than favorable 
to it. It was France who in 1904, and with 
Italy, took the initiative in endeavoring 
international treaties governing conditions 
of labor. France has favored with all her 
strength the international conferences at 
Berne in 1905, 1906 and 1913, which are, 
as it were, the prototype of the industrial 
congress which is today planned as one ot 
the adjuncts of the society of nations. The 
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ministry of labor hopes that this congress 
will prove to be the embryo of a world par- 
liament of labor and will help to bring about 
an era of international industrial democracy. 
In all these questions the French govern- 
ment, as is its custom, will not fail to con- 
sult the qualified representatives of French 
employers and workers before coming to a 
decision. Representatives of both sides 
find a place on all the committees instituted 
by authority of the ministry of labor, for 
this is a principle of long standing with us. 
Since 1890 there has been in active existence 
a superior council of labor formed of em- 
ployers and workers elected freely by their 
respective.organizations. In the opinion of 
the minister of labor it is by the close col- 
laboration of the government with the quali- 
fied representatives of employers and work- 
ers in the formation of commissions com- 
posed of employers and workers charged 
with the settlement of all the questions 
interesting both sides, apprenticeship, con- 
ditions of work, employment, etc., that one 
will find a way to organize the industrial 
world of tomorrow in the common interest 
of both sides to assure peace and prosperity 
and to ward off the danger which bolshevism 
represents to European civilization. 





Who Is My Neighbor? 


By Henry Corrin FELLOW 


Who is my Neighbor, prith thee tell 
Who walks along the way, 

Is he the one who weigheth well 
My deeds with meed o’ May. 


When sun and sheen with golden glow 
Paint gladness on the face; 

That every life is worth to know; 
Some radiance of the race? 


Is he the one who helpeth me 
Along Life’s rugged road, 

And lights the way that I may see, 
And lightens me my load, 


Who moulds an Urn of common meed 
With bruised and bleeding hands, 

And drinks the dregs of human need 
Amidst Life’s robber bands? 





Is he the one who strikes the blow 
That sends me to the earth, 
And hastens on to Jerico 
To vindicate his worth? 


Is he the one who hugs the wall 
Close by the other side, 

And hearkens not my feeble call, 
But hears all else betide 


And hastens by lest that his scroll 
Should touch me ere I die, 

And writes upon his inner soul 
“Behold O God ’tis I 


Who am not made of common clay, 
Formed in one universal mould, 

As this clod that’s prone upon the way 
Whose prayers defile the Temple’s gold.” 

















| EDITORIALS | stor 


America is not simply a name; America is not merely a country; America is 

not purely a continent. America is an ideal. It is the 
pr apotheosis of all that is good and true and just in a nation. 
PEAce Terms t was a great privilege for the members of the Labor Mission 
CONTRIBUTION Of the American Federation of Labor to serve that ideal 

and to help brighten the hope for a life that is good and true 
and just for all the men arid women and children of the lands “over there,” 
as well as in our own country. 

Now, all pay tribute to the fact that the importance, power and influence 
of Labor to the nation’s safety were never more clearly revealed and demon- 
strated than during this great war. No one more fully appreciated the force 
of Labor, no others applied themselves more assiduously to the task of breaking 
the morale of the workingmen of our nation and of the nations associated 
with us, than did the military advisers, strategists and propagandists of Ger- 
many and Austria. That these efforts failed is due in an immeasurable degree 
to the spirit of loyalty and of profound devotion to the ideals of justice, 
liberty and democracy manifested throughout this world’s conflict by the 
men and women of Labor of America, individually and collectively, through 
the A. F. of L. 

Organized labor’s influence was not confined to America alone. The 
spirit of America reached into the hearts and minds of the workers of all 
nations associated with our great Republic. 

In February, 1918, there was held in London an inter-allied conference 
of the representatives of Labor and of Socialists. After several days, a declara- 
tion was agreed to by that body, calling upon the governments of those in 
attendance to bring about peace with Germany and Austria by negotiations 
with endless chains of concessions and compromises. The hope for a world 
democracy was indeed dimmed and clouded for the time being. 

In September, 1918, seven months after the February meeting, another 
conference was held representative of the same groups that attended the 
former gathering, but having in addition a delegation representing the A. F. 
of L. The September conference declared for unswerving support of the 
government of the United States and of our allied countries until victory 
should have been won on the battlefield and the enemies of humanity, civili- 
zation and democracy driven from the soil of invaded countries. 

With the signing of the armistice and the ending of hostilities, the work 
of the organized labor movement, like the work of the warring nations, was 
changed into acts of devising terms of settlement and providing agencies 
for peace and progress between the nations and the peoples of thie 
world. In pursuance of instructions vf former conventions of the A. F. of L., 
the American wage-earners were represented at the councils of the peace 


plenipotentiaries of the world by five of the executive officers of the A. F. of L., 
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viz: President Samuel Gompers and Vice-Presidents James Duncan, John 
R. Alpine, Frank Duffy and William Green. 

It was the great privilege of these representatives of America’s working- 
men and women to meet with the American Commissioners of Peace. There 
was given to Labor an opportunity to make its contribution to the world in 
the remaking and to present the hopes and aspirations of the toilers of our 
land and of other lands. To one, as President of the A. F. of L., was granted 
the additional opportunity of directly representing the American wage- 
earner in the councils of the Peace Congress and in being selected as presid- 
ing officer of the International Commission for Labor Legislation. 

The problems of peace, like the problems of war, are great and complex. 
The A. F. of L. Mission applied itself assiduously to the task allotted to it. 
The struggle was great and trying and all that could be done within human 
endurance and capacity, mentally and physically, was done to reach an under- 
standing helpful and hopeful and beneficial to all working peoples of the world. 

But the problems have been solved. The rights and advantages of the 
workers and the integrity and sovereignty of our nation have been safe- 
guarded by the declaration, made a protocol of the covenant of peace, which 
provides: 

In no case shall any of the High Contracting Powers be asked or required through 
the adoption by the conference of any recommendation or draft convention to diminish 
the protection afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. 


Then, too, a great international organization to promote the interests 
of the wage-earners the world over has been provided. There was submitted 
by the International Commission for Labor Legislation to the Peace Con- 
ference and approved by it, a declaration of principles and international 
standards and requirements, not one of which can react to the disadvantage 
of the workers of any country, but which, on the contrary, will make for a 


better life for all workers. 
These principles, standards and requirements are as follows: 


1. In right and in fact the labour of a human being should not be treated as mer- 
chandise or an article of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should be allowed the right of association for all lawful 
purposes. 

3. Nochild should be permitted to be employed in industry or commerce before the 
age of fourteen years, in order that every child may be ensured reasonable opportunities 
for mental and physical education. 

Between the years of fourteen and eighteen, young persons of either sex may only 
be employed on work which is not harmful to their physical development and on condition 
that the continuation of their technical or general education is ensured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life having regard to the civilization of his time and country. : 

5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men for work of equal value in quan- 
tity and quality. 

_ 6. A weekly rest, including Sunday, or its equivalent for all workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the basis of eight hours a day or 
forty-eight hours a week, subject to an exception for countries in which climatic conditions, 
the imperfect development of industrial development or industrial organization or other 
special circumstances render the industrial efficiency of the workers substantially different, 
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The International Labour Conference will recommend a basis approximately equiva- 
lent to the above for adoption in such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their status as workers and social insurance foreign 
workmen lawfully admitted to any country and their families should be ensured the same 
treatment as the nationals of that country. 

9. All states should institute a system of inspection in which women should take 
part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers. 


The American Labor Mission, late on the evening of Thursday, April 10, 
returned to the sacred soil of our great Republic. American organized labor 
performed its full duty during the trying days of war. American organized 
wage-earners left nothing undone that the triumphant victory on the battle- 
field should not be lost around the peace table and that the wage-earners of 
the world should not be made to pay for the folly of kings, czars or kaisers, 
but that out of this great war there should come greater freedom, a better 
understanding and a brighter day for all our people. 

And now, with this task successfully accomplished, let us devote our- 
selves as energetically to the trying problems of peace, reconstruction and 
progress as we applied ourselves to the conduct of war. There is still much 
to be done. 

On April 11, the day when the Peace Commission at Paris unanimously 
adopted the proposals of the International Commission on Labor Legisla- 
tion, President Woodrow Wilson at the Commission made an address during 
which, according to the cable dispatches as published in the newspapers of 
the United States, he paid “a warm tribute to the part played by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor.”’ 

On the succeeding day, the following was received: 

THE COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
WASHINGTON, A pril 12, 1919, 
My Dear Mr. GomPERs: 

Confirming my telephone conversation of this morning with your secretary, I beg to 
inform you"that the two following messages have been received for you through the Amer- 
ican Mission to the Conference to Negotiate Peace at Paris: 

“‘Heartiest congratulations upon report of the Commission on Labor which received 
unanimous applause. The service which you rendered as President of the Commission is 
appreciated by us all.—Lansing.” 

“Congratulations. Draft convention passed unanimously.—Shotwell.” 

Sincerely yours, ; 
(Signed) G. HowLanp SHaw, 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, Assistant. 
American Federation of Labor, 


‘Washington, D. C. 





Though the workers have again and again suffered from the mistakes 
and the wrongdoing of others, whenever the opportunity has been afforded 
they have ever evolved something for the betterment of humanity and the 
establishment of justice. 
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Until events forced the issue Washington, John Adams, Jefferson and 
Franklin strove not’ for independence but for colonial 
poem wena rights. Samuel Adams, more than any other man, saw 
wmonen clearly through the tangle of mutual rights of mother 
country and colonists. He fully understood that to secure 
real colonial rights was to become independent, to become a country and 
cease to be a colony, to become a citizen and not to remain a subject. 

The great war now closing has left in its stead many great and grave 
problems for the peoples and nations of the world to solve. Alignments 
of the past no longer prove satisfactory. Old relations, standards and 
requirements have been discarded by the necessities of warfare and the 
American people are being buffeted again in a complexity of disputes and 
adjustments. 

Our industrial atmosphere is surcharged with conflicting aims and 
desires, hopes and aspirations. Conflicts are impending between those 
who employ and those who need employment; between those who pay wages 
and those who receive them; between those who fix the hours of work and 
those who toil in those hours; between those who possess riches and those con- 
stantly menaced by poverty; between the advocates of this compromise 
and the apostles of that panacea. 

As the pioneers of a century ago saw that the light which would lead safely 
through the labyrinth and into the free air in our political relations was 
freedom, independence and democracy, so the path of domestic tranquillity 
is in the recognition and observance of the rights of the workers to freedom, 
justice and democracy in our industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Russia today suffers through the misconceptions and misdeeds of her 
political and industrial rulers, because of the refusal to recognize the workers’ 
right in determining industrial and agricultural relations, because of the denial 
of equal participation in fixing the standards and requirements of manufacture 
and production, and because of stubborn resistance to a just and fair 
division of industrial rewards by a democratic procedure. Had organized 
labor of America been suppressed in the past as so wantonly decreed, had 
the American wage-earners’ hope and faith in the democratic method of col- 
lective bargaining been destroyed, we too would find ourselves in a mad- 
dening sea of the wildest of human passions, like a drowning person grasping 
in desperation at whatever is nearest at hand, in the hope of life or vengeance 
in death. 

Industry, like government, can only exist by the cooperation of all. 
Like government, industry must guarantee equal opportunities, equal pro- 
tection and equal rights and benefits to all. Every edifice, every product 
of human toil is the creation of cooperation of all the people. In this co- 
operation it is the right of all to have a voice and to share in an equitable 
proportion of the fruits of these collective enterprises. Wherever men 
co-exist in industry not less surely than in politics, the principles of 
freedom, justice and democracy must and will prevail. Wherever the 
wage-earners are not permitted to organize, these rights of free men are 
denied and those who enforce this denial do violence to the most sacred 
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principles of American society. This is government without consent of 
the governed and those who believe such an arbitrary and autocratic rela- 
tion in industry can continue are the idlest of dreamers. Those who persist 
in such practices are our nation’s most dangerous enemies. It is they who 
plant the seed of anarchy and bolshevism. 

The American colonists did not fight for fine phrases. It was not 
alone the theoretical wrong of taxation without representation and govern- 
ment without consent that made them fight, but also the actual wrongs and 
suffering that followed. 

Wherever industrial autocracy survives and industrial democracy is 
. denied, there is laid the seed of revolution which is bound to grow in class 

bitterness and resentment, to blossom forth ultimately in the adaptation of 
destructive measures and procedure, instead of constructive and orderly 
processes of development for the happiness and prosperity of all our people. 

Democracy must be progressive or die. The old political democracy is 
the father of this new industrial democracy. The trade union movement 
is the potential new industrial democracy. Trade unions develop the reason, 
the conscience and the civic sense of the wage-earners. Trade unions should 
be encouraged because they appeal to reason and not to the destructive 
passions of man. By combining into trade unions, in acting collectively, 
deciding questions by debate and majority vote, making sacrifices of opinion 
and individual superiority for the common good of all, the workers receive 
an education and training which eminently fit them to take their right- 
ful place in industry and in organized society. Indeed, it is only by this 
.education and training that democracies can live and grow and develop. 
Trade unions have done enormous good in the past. They have established 
their right to be counted among the greatest instrumentalities of civilization 
and social progress. 

In the middle ages, the trade unions, then called guilds, were among 
the most remarkable institutions of those days. They prevented undue 
competition and rendered individual opulence impossible. They protected 
the worker from a continued struggle for existence and insured a com- 
paratively contented life. The trade unions of today are among the most loyal 
and devoted advocates and defenders of our democracy and democratic 
institutions. Like the guilds of old, they protect the wage-earners against 
undue competition, prevent individual or corporate opulence and each day 
bring into the worker’s life a better day and a brighter hope than the day 
before. 

Workmen who do not join their union are untrue to their best interests. 
Business men who do not encourage their employes to join their union and 
who do not support them in all their struggles to maintain their trade organ- 
izations are untrue to their interest and to those of society at large. Every 
attempt on the part of employers to prevent employes from uniting to pro- 
mote and protect their best interests is an attempt to de-humanize and 
de-civilize the workers and the nation. 

The labor movement is not fanaticism or bolshevism. It is a con- 
structive effort to prevent both. The workers do not care to listen to 
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harangues on alleged violence and outrages upon the rights of others from 
those who are doing the very things charged against the men of Labor. 
The wage-earners of our land do not deny to business society the same 
rights and privileges claimed for themselves. They want to be free, to 
organize and to take their rightful place in our industrial as well as in our 
political life. They insist on having an impelling voice in determining the 
relation which shall govern employers and employes and to participate in an 
equal degree in determining the standards and requirements of manufacture 
and production and receive a just and equitable share in the reward of their 
activities. 

Let it be clearly understood that those who will deny the workers their 
freedom, their rights and privileges in industry, who claim for themselves 
““vested rights’’ to do as they will, are blind leaders of the blind, walking 
on the edge of a precipice in pursuit of a false concept of liberty, illu- 
sive and delusive, fatal to themselves and to all who follow. The safety 
of our nation, the welfare of all our people, lie today in the democratic 
ideals of our yovernment, the full observance of the rights and privileges 
of the American wage-earners and in the orderly, lawful and progressive atti- 
tude and spirit of American trade unionism. 





The day of industrial autocracy is passing and will pass. In its stead will 
follow industrial democracy, the right of the workers to join 
the unions of their trades and callings and through collective 
agreements improve their status as employes and secure for 
themselves participation in the management of their industrial life. 

The time has passed when the employer can say, “This is my business. 
I shall run it as I please.” Unquestionably, the great war has done much to 
further the recognition of these rights of the wage-earners. We welcome the 
more tolerant attitude of the more liberal and progressive employers as a 
good omen for a better understanding and a greater regard for mutual rights 
and responsibilities. 

Quite recently the Chamber of Commerce of the United States submitted 
to a referendum of its members a statement of principles upon which it pro- 
poses to build a national labor policy. Included among the proposals is one 
which declares that ‘‘the right of workers to organize is as clearly recognized 
as that of any other element or part of the community.” 

There is included the further provision that “the public interest requires 
adjustment of industrial relations by peaceful methods.” While innocent 
in itself, the danger in this latter proposal lies in the several interpretations 
which may be placed on it. If it is intended that strikes should be prohibited 
and that compulsory arbitration should take their place, then those who 
drafted this requirement have failed to learn the lesson this great war has 
impressed upon all lovers of freedom and democracy. 

Compulsory arbitration—the fixing of wages, hours and conditions of 
work by law—is a denial to the right of freedom of contract, a denial of free- 
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dom of action. It is a return to involuntary servitude, industrial slave-y, 
and has no place in our land. 

There is another provision in the proposed platform of the Chamber of 
Commerce which in the light of declarations made by another group of em- 
ployers must cause us to pause; for instance, the declaration of the 
Chamber of Commerce that, ‘‘whenever agreements are made with respect 
to industrial relations they should be faithfully observed.” ‘To this declara- 
tion no one can interpose objection. But in the light of an outgiving of the 
National Association of Manufacturers a new phase of the Chamber of Com- 
merce declaration is developed. The N. A. M. declaration is: 

‘Placing of statutory responsibility on trade unions for their contracts and for the 
acts of their agents, as a means of eliminating or restraining many of the irresponsible ele- 
ments among labor organizations, is a proposition that American manufacturers heartily 
favor.”’ : 

While no attitude on the part of employers and their associations other 
than the full recognition of the rights of the workers to organize and bargain 
collectively can be accepted, it is not in accord with mutual rights and equal 
justice for employers to demand in return for this recognition that trade 
unions must assume financial responsibilities which do not apply to employers 
and their associations. The workers of our country demand equal rights 
with all other citizens. They do,not ask for more, they will accept no less. 
The implied charge of contract-breaking by trade unions is as unfair as it 
is unwarranted. While it may be true that here and there a trade union 
may have disregarded its contractual obligations, it is unquestionably 
true that in most instances where contracts of employment have been 
violated, it has been employers who have treated collective agreements 
and understandings as mere scraps of paper whenever the opportunity afforded 
and they believed they had the power to enforce it. 

While it is true that an employer may be held responsible in damages 
for violation of a contract with a workman, so is an individual workman 
responsible in damages to his employer for violation of terms of an agree- 
ment. The mere fact that an employe may not be in a position to respond 
financially to damages is no answer to the fact here presented, but it is not 
true that an employer or an association of employers can be held in the courts 
responsible for damages for violation of an agreement between him or them 
and a trade union of employes. 

The unfairness of the proposed statutory responsibility is not confined 
merely to its implied charge of wrongdoing. Its greater menace lies in the 
fact that it is a proposal of a form of compulsory arbitration which binds the 
employes and their organizations without binding employers and their asso- 
ciations. If put into practice, it would place the trade unions further in 
the clutches of the law and the courts and to that degree would limit and 
restrict the rights and the freedom of the workers. It would place the finan- 
cial responsibility for the wrongdoing of any one individual member upon 
the entire membership of the particular trade union involved and thus afford 
the employers an additional opportunity for the weakening or destruction 
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of the organization of the workers by constant and harassing litigation, while 
at the same time the trade unions would be left without a remedy at law to 
hold the individual employer or his association financially responsible for 
losses incurred where the employer has violated his agreement.. Such a posi- 
tion is untenable and unthinkable. 

The proposal to hold the trade unions financially responsible for the 
infraction of contractual obligations on the part of the union or any of its 
members reaches even deeper into the vitals of the labor movement. It 
evidences either a very clear understanding of the law of damages, developed 
by our courts in the interests of employers and whenever workmen are charged 
with the violation of a contract, or else displays a complete ignorance of the 
inequitable procedure and disadvantageous position of the workers whenever 
the employer breaks or squirms out of his contract of employment. Then, 
too, the legal recognition of the financial responsibility of the organization 
of wage-earners would only add another tentacle to that great legal octopus 
represented in our equity courts by which to strangle the freedom and life 
of the workers and their organizations through the injunctive writ. Indeed, 
there could not be devised a more subtle and preposterous proposal to again 
enslave the workers of our land. That such a proposal should follow so 
quickly the ending of the great war for the rights of man seems almost un- 
believable. That it should be urged under the guise of mutual rights is 
almost beyond human conception. 

Strange as it may seem, though true nevertheless, our existing adminis- 
tration of law presents a most unfair and unjustified contradiction of rights 
in that it encourages and sustains the position of organized employers and 
restricts and limits the organization of employes. This awkward contradic- 
tion does not appear in our statute books but is created by the subtler and 
more dangerous legislation of our judges and courts. This unwarranted 
contradiction need not and must not appear on our statute books. 

We have witnessed only too often that corporations and trusts can strike 
against the public by raising the price of a necessity of life, or strike against 
their employes by reducing wages or increasing hours; that employers can 
stop work en masse by “shutting down” to create scarcity or to victimize 
workmen for joining their union; and the law has no arm to lift against them. 
Indeed, the law puts its sheltering arms around them and the property they 
have acquired by these means, holds them safe and transmits it unimpaired 
to their successors. 

In the same spirit in which the jurisprudence of slavery forbade the slaves 
to read and assemble, or travel, or defend themselves, the jurisprudence of 
employers is busy contriving doctrines to take away the rights of the workers 
and enslave them by restrictive legislation. But as sure as the bonds of 
political autocracy and of slavery have been destroyed by the armies of free 
men and of democratic nations, so will the wage workers and the enlightened 
liberty-loving people of our democracy destroy all legal restraints placed on 
natural and constitutional rights and make secure for all time their right to 
associate with each other and through collective processes improve their 
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physical and spiritual, their economic, industrial and social conditions and 
relations of life. 

If conditions in Europe since the war have demonstrated any one truth 
more clearly and forcefully than another, it is the truth that no people or 
group of persons within a nation ever held down another without losing their 
own rights. To disregard and treat lightly the rights of others is to destroy 
the sense of mutual rights and to appeal to the doctrine of right by might. 
What is needed most in these troublesome and uncertain times is not an appeal 
to force but a full recognition of mutual rights and duties, responsibilities and 
obligations. 





Mexico, our deeply troubled neighbor, has developed within herself a labor 
movement of more than three hundred thousand organized 


pes ceo wage-earners. This achievement was not accomplished 
1 MEXICO without great sacrifices and against many obstacles which 


at times seemed insurmountable. It was in August of 1916 
that General Carranza revived the edict of Juarez which outlawed strikers 
and made strikes illegal. This decree was most drastic in its restrictions and 
threatened those connected with promoting strikes with the penalty of death. 

Prompted by the desire and determination that the rights of workers to 
freedom and justice everywhere should not be invaded, protests were filed 
and assurances given through the Mexican representatives on the United 
States-Mexico Commission that the decree was only temporary in character 
and that it would not be used to destroy the labor movement. 

Before the present government was firmly established in Mexico condi- 
tions were greatly unsettled and the labor unrest bordered on desperation. 
Wages were small, hours were long and conditions of work intolerable. In- 
dustrial relations were strained to the breaking point. The new government 
decided boldly to solve these injustices by radical reorganization in the belief 
that it was easier to undertake a complete change when industries were just 
beginning rather than wait when larger interests would have been established 
and when greater obstacles would bar the way to reformation and improve- 
ment. 

The wisdom of this decision has been fully demonstrated. Already the 
hope for future prosperity and freedom of the workers of Mexico is menaced 
by the subtle attempts of large international commercial and financial inter- 
ests to establish a new form of peonage in Mexico. 

Recently the Mexican state department issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Official Edition, Bill on Constitutional Amendments,’’ wherein, under the 
guise of divesting the nation of its ownership of petroleum and all hydro- 
carbons, solid, liquid and gaseous, it is proposed to amend the Mexican con- 
stitution by making strikes illegal and again forcing the Mexican workers 
into involuntary servitude. 

Mexico has within her borders 15,000,000 inhabitants. She has prac- 
tically no middle class. Her citizens are composed mainly of wage-earners 
and their dependents. With the adoption of the proposed constitutional 
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amendment the great army of workers of Mexico would again become 
enslaved and their hope for a better day delayed, if not destroyed. 

This latest development in Mexican labor affairs presents a serious con- 
dition which menaces the interests of American workingmen as it does the 
rights and liberties and hope of the Mexican wage-earners. ‘That American 
financiers are deeply involved in this latest attack on the rights of the Mex- 
ican workers is not seriously questioned. It is estimated that the invest- 
ments owned and controlled by American capitalists in Mexico exceed 
$2,000,000,000. Outlaw the right to strike in Mexico, deny the workers of 
Mexico the opportunity of a fair and just wage and the mines, mills and oil 
wells of America can well be closed while the Mexican products of peon labor 
may be freely dumped into the markets of the United States. 

Moreover, the attempt to reform the Queretaro constitution by making 
strikes illegal and the wage-earner a peon is closely associated with the con- 
stant agitation stirred up by American financiers for intervention by the 
United States into Mexican affairs. Mexico naturally most bitterly resents 
the taking of her lands by force of arms. Our memory is too vivid yet with 
the realization of how a few Balkan insurrections lit the spark which flamed 
into a world conflagration, to permit further injustices which threaten the 
tranquil relations with our next-door neighbor. 

Latin-Americans believe, declare and emphasize ‘‘As is done to Mexico, 
so will it be done to all Latin-America.”” And what is done to Latin-America 
may be done to Pan-America. The Monroe Doctrine, which has just re- 
ceived a new consecration by being written into the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and which safeguards the political integrity of all the Pan-American 
nations and secures them against foreign intervention, must and will be 
supplemented and underwritten by the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
doctrine that the rights of the wage-earners to freedom, justice and democracy 
must be safeguarded at all hazards and secured against infringement of any 
kind and from any source. 

Upon receipt of official information that these proposed constitutional 
changes were to come before a special session of the Mexican senate, it was 
our privilege and our duty to cable and to transmit a letter to President 
Carranza and to the secretaries of the Mexican senate protesting against the 
adoption of the proposed amendment denying the Mexican workers the right 
to stop work and to collective bargaining. 





During Jacques Turgot’s day in France no peasant owned any part of the 
French soil on which he lived and worked. When Count 
Turgot suggested to the king that French lands be 
bought at a fair price from twenty-five thousand noble 
men and sold to the peasants, he was bitterly denounced as a traitor to his 
class. In 1776 he was deposed by the king. It was only a short time 
thereafter that the lands of France were divided among the peasants, while 
many of those noblemen were on their way to the guillotine, and others 
were forced into exile. 


OPEN THE 
LAND 
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When Henry Clay suggested that the government should settle the 
slave question by buying the slaves for twelve hundred million dollars, 
he was savagely attacked and denounced as a traitor to the south. A 
little later the slaves were freed and the south was made to pay for its folly. 

A tidal wave of restless humanity is sweeping across the world. A 
social calamity threatens the peoples of Europe. Our land is not altogether 
free from the sparks of the fires of human dissension, strife and turmoil, 
which are threatening the very foundations of some of the European nations. 
It would be amusing, were it not tragic, to watch our learned and good men 
in Congress in their alertness for political advantage and their utter dis- 
regard and failure of foresight in dealing promptly and efficiently with the 
many vital problems now pressing for solution. 

The soldiers, sailors and workers of all lands, including our own, are 
thinking in terms of land. The great statesmen of the world and the peace 
plenipotentiaries in Paris have been diligently at work for some time past 
seeking an understanding and agreement regarding divisions of land and 
the payment of war reparation by the grants of land. In this division of 
lands, shall we repeat the errors of the past? 

A little over a hundred years ago when generals like Marlborough, 
Wellington and others returned victoriously from the battle field, they received 
immense grants of money and seats for themselves and their descendants 
in the House of Lords. However, when the veterans who did the fighting 
and won the battles returned, they were rewarded, if at all, by a permit to 
beg and threatened to be hanged if they attempted to beg without having 
received a permit to do so. 

In 1359, when England annexed the larger part of France, the vic- 
torious soldiers were rewarded for their valorous deed by being exiled to and 
disbanded in the peaceful and prosperous province of Brittany, with per- 
mission to plunder at their will and leisure its rich and unoffending people. 

How are we to manifest our gratitude and appreciation to our return- 
ing soldiers and sailors and to our industrial warriors who made possible the 
greatest political and military achievement ever recorded in the annals of 
mankind? Are we, too, to reward our victorious soldiers and sailors and 
workers by granting them permission to plunder and to beg? Has this great 
war been fought and won for the exaltation of those in possession of the 
wealth of the nation or for the general welfare of all the peoples and the real- 
ization of a just and fair and democratic arrangement in all our relations 
and possessions? 

There is one way of meeting the situation. We have as yet an incom- 
plete and not fully developed country. It will take hundreds of years to 
develop our lands entirely. There are millions of acres of land in the United 
States that can be saved from worthlessness and brought into value and made 
a permanent part of the United States by drainage and by reclamation through 
irrigation. There is no ‘sound reason why Congress should not extend 
the same principle to the lands of the south and the Jands of the north as to 
the lands of the west. 
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It is our responsibility—the responsibility of our government—to 
provide the returning soldier and sailor as well as the wage-earner, with an 
opportunity to possess and develop our unused lands. 

Secretary Lane’s proposed land settlement bill not merely provides 
homes and liberal conditions for the men who are looking for them, but it 
serves the further purpose of developing our country while providing for and 
paying the labor to develop it. 

Road building, river improvement, irrigation, planning, recovery of 
waste lands, acquisition of deserted property, all this and more have been 
embodied in the comprehensive bill urged by Secretary Lane and thus far 
disregarded by Congress. He is asking for an appropriation of $100,000,000 
for construction—a modest sum in face of the billions that have been voted 
for destruction. 

It, is the land question more than any other which first started the 
rumblings of unrest and discontent in Russia. It is upon the land question 
that many nations of the past met their Waterloo. The greatest service 
we can render ourselves and our government is to encourage by substantial 
means the natural promptings of our people to acquire title to a home and a 
stake in our land—land capable of early production and which does not 
require a generation to develop. 

Let us assure our soldiers and sailors and industrial warriors of the 
fullest possible opportunity to make an honest living so there will be no need 
for begging as in the ages past. Let us encourage those broken in health to 
look forward to the curative power of life in the open. Now that there is 
no further need for digging trenches abroad, Congress should provide the 
opportunity and means for digging and developing the unused fields at home. 





Childhood’s Bill of Rights 
Every child has the inalienable right: 
To be born right. 
To be loved. 
To have his individuality respected. 
To be trained wisely in body, mind and/spirit. 
To be protected from evil persons and influences. 
To have a fair chance in life.— V. H. Lockwood. 





A wonderful change has taken ,place in American ideals. The big 
man of the future in America will be he who gives the greatest service to 
his fellows. Social rank, inherited wealth, acquired wealth that is wholly 
selfish, the polish of a superficial education will pale into insignificance when 
compared with the honor that will come to the man that succeeds and serves. 

I doubt whether in the past labor has gotten its just share. The 
time has come when this must be rectified. This great war has taught 
us that we must concede things to labor even thoitigh some unjust demtands 
may be made. Autocracy in labor and in capital is dead. This is the day 
of democracies, the day of tolerations and adjustment and readjustment. 
— Charles M. Schwab. 




















Reasons Why Night Work Should Be 
Abolished in Bakeries 


By CHarLes IFFLAND 
Secretary, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America 


HE bakery workers of this country, 

under the guidance of the Bakery 

and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, have for the last thirty 
years been conducting campaigns to abolish 
night work, which is one of the greatest 
evils against humanity. While we have 
been successful in some parts of the country, 
the greater part is still infested with this 
old-time, objectionable habit. Night 
work in bakeries is no longer necessary 
with the many improvements that have 
been made in that industry during recent 
years. 

The workers have therefore come to 
the conclusion that they would if possible 
confer with the employers and try to find 
ways and means for gradually abolishing 
this unnecessary evil without jeopardizing 
the interest of anyone connected with the 
industry. . 

Some of the employers show a willing- 
ness to adopt the proposition to abolish 
night work, but we find a great majority 
opposed to it for reasons which might 
have been acceptable fifty years ago, when 
the bakeshops of that time were not equipped 
with the modern appliances which are so 
common today. This pernicious custom 
was the gradual outcome of competition 
of employers, each one trying to outdo 
the other by starting an hour earlier than 
his neighbor, until at last it became the 
custom to make the men work all night, 
which at that time could not be checked, 
as there was no organization of the workers. 
Hence this evil which brought about so 
many deplorable conditions, but which 
through the efforts of our organization dur- 
ing the last thirty years have gradually 
been abolished. It is now our aim to 
abolish the source of all the other evils; 
viz., night work. 

The conditions which existed under ‘this 
old system in the baking industry were so 
deplorable that they could not be fully 
described. Today it would seem incredible 
that human beings could have existed 
under them and that the human body could 
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have degenerated to such a point that 
men would be willing to submit to such 
treatment, but this degradation was one 
of the curses of night work, and during 
those years ninety-five per cent of the 
bakery workers were compelled to work all 
night. 

In order to show how injurious night 
work is (especially in bakeries because 
of the over-heated atmosphere in which 
the men have to work) and why we are 
justified in making every possible effort 
to abolish it, we selected from hundreds 
in our possession the opinions of prominent 
men, also reports of investigations which 
have been conducted by state authorities, 
which we quote as follows: 


Judge Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court 


“The baker sleeps little as a rule, and the sleep 
he does get is a troubled kind of sleep, broken by 
noises that go on in the house and out of doors. 
He goes back to work in the evening without hav- 
ing had the rest he needed. Thus his body is 
often weakened, his health is broken, his spirits 
are dulled—and he becomes defenseless against 
the most dreaded diseases. His nervous weak- 
ness, too, makes him subject to violent reactions 
from even the slightest stimulation, since his 
inhibitory centers have, as it were, ceased to 
function. 

“And all this is encouraged by the fact that his 
manner of life makes it difficult for him to have a 
family. He is often driven to seek distraction 
and forgetfulness of his abnormal life in violent 
pleasures—or he turns to easier amours—as a sub- 
stitute for the comforts‘of;family life.” 


Professor Frederick S. Lee of the Columbia University 


“Night work is characterized by the following 
distinctive features: ‘It imposes on a physiological 
organism attuned to ome sequence of events a 
different and abnormal sequence; it is characterized 
by greater fatigue than is day work; it is inter- 
rupted by sleep; its curve of output falls off at 
an excessive rate in the morning hours; its total 
output is less than with day work; its accident 
rate and its proportion of lost time are in excess 
over those of the day; it has a deleterious effect 
on health. All these features are inimical to a high 
degree of efficiency.’ 

“T know of no exact study of night work in the 
baking industry, but I do not doubt that the same 
general principles are illustrated in it as in other 
kinds of industrial work.” 
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From the Report of the British Committee on Adult 
Education 


“The general evidence shows that night work is 
more exhausting than day work, that night workers 
require longer hours of sleep, that the noise of 
traffic and the performance of domestic duties 
interfere with sleep, and that night workers are 
either periodically or permanently cut off from the 
normal life of the community and participation 
in its organized activities. Public work and educa- 
tion become well nigh impossible.”’ 


Report of the New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, 1912 

“All night work is harmful to the body, even if 
it is voluntary; if it is compulsory, it is still more 
so; when it is habitual, it also becomes harmful 
morally, because it upsets the customs of life, which 
are founded on the laws of nature, and in this way, 
banishes the workman far from the social life. 
If it were absolutely necessary, the night work 
of the bakers would be a sad necessity; forced on 
them merely by a —— it is an injustice for 
which we are all to blame. To wish that it be 
kept up, not for necessity’s sake, but for our pleasure, 
shows the harsh egoism of a race not yet refined 
by the civilization of which it boasts. 

“The physical examination of 800 bakers, made 
under the auspices of the New York State Factory 
Commission during October, is the only medical 
examination of bakers ever made in this state. 

“Of the 800 bakers examined, 347 or 43 per cent, 
were found free from any disease, while 453, or 
57 percent, had some indication of defective physical 
condition. 

“Bakers are, according to all authorities, a 
short-lived race.” 


Report of M., (Ss > Godart, Deputy, Paris—Dr. 
ulle is Quoted as Follows 

“I merely me to lay before you the results of a 
long experience as hygienist and physician in 
Gaver ef the suppression of night work in bakeries. 

“Night work is an ‘anti-physiological act’; 
muscular effort after nightfall is incomparably 
greater than in the daytime. Work done in the 
evening causes four or five times as much fatigue 
as the same amount of work done by day. If, 
therefore, it should be possible to suppress night 
work, an immense service would be rendered to 


the bakers.” 
Report of Swiss Consumers’ League 

“The children are not brought up as they should 
be; for the father is restless, nervous, low-spirited 
and in need of sleep, and for every disturbance 
of his day’s sleep, wife and children must suffer. 
Besides, a man does poorer work and less of it when 
he works at night. As soon as people have adjusted 
themselves to it, the prohibition of night work 
will make for a better and bigger output, and— 
what is most important—it will bring about 
healthier living conditions, a better kind of family 
life, and finally the emergence of a really good 
and capable lot of workmen. If many of the 
workmen are now unsatisfactory and unsatisfied, 
one can not hold it up againt them, for it is simply 
the fault of night work. Those employers who 
have given up night work think themselves fortunate 
in being rid of it.” 
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Report A Depariment of Agriculture, paar and 


Commerce, Bureau of Labor, Rome 

“The state of mind prevalent among bakers, 
tends to make them an anti-social class of beings. 
I shall not go into the question of criminality, 
‘mental disorders, etc.; I will merely point out that 
the absence of the stimulating effect of sunlight, 
the separation from the rest of humankind and 
the enforced renunciation of the benefits of social 
life—all these things result in a continual depression 
of spirits which works a complete change in the 
psychic life and often drives these men to suicide. 

“All these facts and considerations go a long way 
toward proving that the evils which put the bakery 
trade in the class of exhausting and unwholesome 
occupations and raise the death rate and the number 
of illnesses to such appalling dimensions, are not 
evils inherently and indissolubly bound up with 
the trade itself, but are the outcome of extraneous 
and unn circumstances, and therefore can 
be and ought to be removed, or at least greatly 
reduced.” 

Having worked in bakeries myself for 
thirty-five years, occasionally at night, | 
therefore had an opportunity to observe 
all that has been described in the above 
quotations and know what effect night 
work has on the mind and body of men 
who are compelled to work constantly at 
night. It makes them dissatisfied and 
warps and spoils their dispositions because 
they are prevented from enjoying proper 
rest which they can not get during the 
day. Furthermore they are prevented from 
sharing in the joys of family life or the op- 
portunities of educating themselves for a 
better station in life. 

Then again, the night worker never has 
the same relish for his meals as the man who 
works in the day time. As a consequence 
his system is weakened from lack of nourish- 
ment, and if it is kept up long enough he 
becomes a physical wreck. 

The moral nature of a man who is denied 
the opportunity of associating with his 
fellow men or taking part in the issues of 
daily life will in time become lowered. 

In spite of all the arguments mentioned 
above the great masters in the baking in- 
dustry, among them men who are con- 
sidered very broad-minded and supposed 
to possess feeling for humanity have little 
consideration for the men in their employ, 
as they will not make any effort to abolish 
this unjustifiable custom. 

We have had opinions from employers 
who formerly took the same position as 
these men in reference to night work, but 
who today, after having tried day work in 
their bakeries have found that there is 














greater efficiency, more willingness to do 
good work, a better feeling and under- 
standing generally, and besides that they 
have found it has not injured their business 
in any way. 

The bakery owner or whoever he may 
be who is opposed to abolishing night 
work should, during the evenings when he is 
in his home, where he enjoys being sur- 
rounded by his family, think of the men 
in his employ who are forced to work at 
night. Are they also not entitled to the same 
pleasure? Have they not the same right 
to be with their families and see that their 
children are protected from social evils? 

Would not the employer feel better satis- 
fied if he saw his men working with pleasure 
in their work instead of with a feeling of 
hatred for the man who compels them to 
forego so many privileges to which they 
have a right? Let us hope that the day 
will soon dawn when such evils as night 
work will be eliminated, so that our sons 
will be willing to learn the baking trade, 
and that the industry which produces one 
of the principal items of food will be put on a 
higher plane. 
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We therefore hope that the public will 
not allow themselves to be misled with 
false statements to the effect that they 
will not be able to get the same delicious 
bread and as fresh as when it was baked 
at night. We can assure them that abolish- 
ing night work will make no difference in 
the quality or freshness of the bread except 
that the greater efficiency of the men 
which will result from day work will enable 
them to make bread of even better quality. 
We feel sure that when you know it is 
baked in daylight, under the best of condi- 
tions, you will enjoy it all the more and 
will be more inclined to discontinue home 
baking than you have ever been before. 

There is no valid reason why night hours 
should not at least be curtailed and the 
bakery worker given an equal chance with 
other workers to elevate himself physically, 
mentally and morally. 

We therefore appeal to the public to aid 
us in our campaign for day work, which 
they can do by discussing this question in 
organizations, societies and clubs and 
thereby help us to get relief from night 
work, which of all the evils which infest 
industrial life is the most damnable. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1919 


May 6, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 


erica. 

May 12, New York, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May 12, Dayton, Ohio, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way clerks. 

May 12, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

May 19, Chicago, Ill., Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union. 

June 2, Chicago, Ill., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of United States and Canada. 

June 10, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

July—, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July—, , American Federation of Teachers 

July 7, Bellaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. ini 


July 7, Chicago, 
July 14, Chicago, Il., 


The National 





International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 
Lithographers’ Interna- 


tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 





July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 21-26, Denver, Colo., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

July 21, Upholsterers’ International 





, Union of North America. 


August —, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 


September 1, Washington, D. C., National 
Federation of Postal Employes. 
September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa. National 


Association of Letter Carriers. 
September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union ‘of North America, 


September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
riational Association of Fire Fighters. 


Inter- 








LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. or L. Bumpinc 
WasaincTon, D. C. 
April 5, 1919. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held at - 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., 

o’clock Monday morning, June 9, 1919, and will 
continue in session from day to day until the busi- 
ness of the Convention has been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on the 
following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one dele- 
gate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, 
three delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 
32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, 
six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, 
and so on, and from Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or Internationa] Union, and from Federal 
Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a dele- 
gate who is not a member in good standing of 
the organization he is elected to represent. , 

Onty bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE 
NOT MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN OTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELE- 
GATES FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organization has been 
paid in full to April 30, 1919. 

It is, of course, entirely umnecessary fhere to 
enumerate all the important subjects with which 
our forthcoming Convention will concern itself, 
but the reminder is not at all amiss that every 
effort must be made to broaden the field and 
meahs for the organization of the yet unorganized 
workers; to strive to bring about more effectually 
than ever a better day in the lives and homes of 
the toilers; to defend and maintain by every honor- 
able means in our power the right to organize 
for our common defense and advancement, for 
the exercise of our normal and constitutional ac- 
tivities to protect and promote the rights and in- 
terests of the workers; to assert at any risk the 
equal rights before the law of every worker with 
every other citizen; to aid our fellow-workers 
against the effort to entangle the workers in the 
meshes of litigation before the courts in the sev- 
eral states; to make effective in our every day 
lives the principle declared in the law of our Re- 
public (the Clayton law), “That the labor of a 


human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce;” to arouse our fellow-workers and fellow- 
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meeting of their organization. 
press please copy. 
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citizens to the danger which threatens to curb 
and take away their guaranteed rights and free- 
dom; to meet and help solve the vexatious prob- 
lems of peace and reconstruction. These and 
other great questions of equal importance will, 
of necessity, occupy the attention of the Atlantic 
City Convention. 

erefore, the importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the Atlantic 
City Convention, June 9, 1919. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Labor office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Atlantic City, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective delegates 
at haa earliest possible moment to Washington, 
ac 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution resolutions of any character or proposi- 
tions to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 
Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council, nor will any 
grievance be considered where the parties thereto 


have not themselves previously held conference 
and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 
Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
Alamac 
List of hotels with rates will be communicated 
in a later circular. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAML.GOMPERS, President. 
Attest: 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Second Vice- President, 
Joun R. Auprne, Third Vice- President, 
Frank Durry, Fourth Vice-President, 
Wr.1aM GREEN, Fifth Vice-President, 
W. D. Manon, Sixth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Seventh Vice- President, 
Jacos Fiscuer, Eighth Vice-President, 
DantkEt J. Tosrn, Treasurer, 
Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
Labor and reform 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


David T. Davies ——A local has been formed in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Savannah, Georgia, 
and Framingham, Massachusetts, thus adding 
304 mew members to our organization. We have 
had 11 deaths resulting in an expenditure of $825. 
State of employment is excellent. 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef——Our Syracuse branch has in- 
creased wages from 5 to 7} cents per hour. State 
of employment is dull. We have had 1 death 
resulting in an expenditure of $150. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rants.—Our organization is composed 
of 10 locals and has a total membership of 200. 
We have had 3 deaths resulting in an expenditure 
of $300. State of employment is fair. 


Glass Workers, Flint 


C. J. Shipman.—A local has been formed in 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma, and Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
adding 156 members to our organization. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—A local has been formed 
in San Bernardino, California, and Charleston, 
West Virgina, thus increasing our organization 
54 members. State of employment is fair. Our 
new local in Cheyenne, Wyoming, has succeeded 
in signing a satisfactory union agreement with the 
three laundries in that city. An organization cam- 
paign is being conducted in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Eighty-nine new members 
have been added to our organization. Six thousand 
and fifty dollars has been expended in death bene- 
fits, and we have cared for 203 sick and disabled 
members at an expense of $2,438; $1,181 has been 
expended caring for 132 unemployed members. 
State of employment is good. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


H. L. Hope.—A local has been formed in Oilton, 
Cushing, Oklahoma, and Hull and Port Arthur, 
Texas, thus adding about 1,000 members to our 
organization. Wage award has been granted by 
Federal Oil Inspection Board for oil workers of 
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Teachers 


F. S. Stocke—Locals have been formed in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, California and Virginia, totaling 13, 
thus adding 1,355 new members to our organiza- 
tion. We now have a total of 40 local unions and 
a membership of 3,781. 


Weavers, Wire 


Chas. C. Bradley.—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 330. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Arthur Golling: 

Colored federal labor union has been formed, 
also white federal labor union and retail clerks 
have organized. Employment is fair. 


Mobile. —W. F. Cattell: 

Unions have purchased a Labor Temple. Em- 
ployment is steady. All locals continuously urge 
the use of the union label. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—l,. W. Lowry: 

Coopers, stave and heading men have organized 
with a charter membership of 69. Wash house bill 
for miners has been passed. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Geo. J. Cooke: 

Local of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
has been formed, and the eight-hour day has been 
established in one of the largest shops. By striking 
four days, tailors’ union received an increase in wages 
from $24 to $30 per week. Carpenters are gain- 
ing in membership, and are receiving scale of 
$6 per day. Teamsters’ union is making noticeable 
headway. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Hodcarriers and Building and Common Laborers’ 
Local No. 341 has raised scale of common labor to 
$4 per day by agreement. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction.—Wm. E. Meders: 
Maintenance of way employes have organized. 
Employment is steady. 
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Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Watchmen at Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
have been put on three eight-hour shifts. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Steel Workers’ Council has 
been formed which is an important step in the or- 
ganization campaign now going on. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Leather workers have secured eight-hour day. 
Colored shop laborers have organized. County 
voted million and one-half dollars for bonds for 
school houses, paved roads, and court hcuse, and 
through the efforts of the Macon Federation of 
Trades a resolution was passed by County Com- 
missioners to buy material in Macon as far as pos- 
sible and all skilled labor used is to be union. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—J. D. Brown: 

Painters secured scale of $6 per day without 
difficulty. Two platoon system for firemen has 
been established. Auto mechanics, laundry workers, 
bakery and confectionery workers have organized. 
Employment is fair. 

Wallace.—W. A. Smith: 

All crafts are organized with the exception of the 
teamsters. Telephone operators have reorganized 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville —Al. Nebgen: 

Retail Clerks’ Local Union No. 219, having a 
membership of about 225, secured an increase in 
wages from $1 to $3 per week and nine-hour day 
after a strike lasting two days. The $3 increase 
is for those clerks receiving $15 or less, $2 for those 
receiving between $15 and $20, and $1 for those 
receiving over $20. Mines are working about half 
time. Local of maintenance of way employes has 
been formed with a membership of about 50. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Janitors secured a reduction in hours from ten to 
eight, and an increase in wages as result of nego- 
tiations. Teamsters, stationary firemen, and in- 
structors in the University of Illinois have organ- 
ized. 
Hillsboro.—J. J. McNulty: 

Telephone operators have organized, and local 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has been 
formed. 

Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 

Federal Union No. 16087 and the machinists 
secured the eight-hour day and back pay in a local 
plant through decision rendered by the War Labor 
Board. Local Union No. 16087 is rapidly gaining 
in membership. Employment is fair. 

Wood River. —W. A. Schanafelt: 

Local of the International Hodcarriers, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union of America has 
been formed. Employment is steady. 


INDIANA 


Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has. 
been formed. State of employment is normal, 
Women’s Label League has -been installed. 
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Muncie.—Harvey Hickman and W. S. Porter: 
As a result of negotiations glass insulator gath- 
erers at a local glass company received an increase 


in wages. Upon demand typographical employes 
secured an increase of $3 per week over scale 
Employment is fair. 

Terre Haute.—T. N. Taylor: 

Fire fighters have organized. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

The Advance, a new union labor magazine, will 
make its initial appearance about May 1. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady in all works and shops. En- 
thusiastic efforts are being put forth in behalf of 
the union label. 

IOWA 


Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Painters secured an increase in wages of 15 cents, 
thus augmenting scale to 65 cents per hour. Postal 
clerks have organized, and local of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Shop Laborers has been formed. 

Fort Madison.—B. M. Slutz: 

A large labor meeting was held at which promi- 
nent labor men made addresses. Employment is 
steady. 

Waterloo.—Chas. C. MacKay: 

Local of the Amalgamated Meat and Butcher 
Workers has been formed. A committee is con- 
tinually urging the use of the union label. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—V. D. Roxbury: 

Plasterers now receive a scale of $8 per day and 
painters a scale of $6 per day. Employment is 
steady. 

Chanute.—L. Wilane: 

Federal Labor Union has been formed with mem- 
bership of 87. Central Labor Union has leased hall 
and is furnishing same. The hall is to be named 
“Labor Temple,” and all locals of the city will use 
the new headquarters. Employment is steady. 
Excellent work is being done for the union label. 

Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

International Hodcarriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Local No. 359 has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 

Junction City—Chas. F. Deem: 

We have been successful in having clothing, 
gloves, etc., sold under the union label. Employ- 
ment is fair. Eight hours prevail in the emergency 
work on the reservation and the wages paid are in 
advance of the city scale. Carpenters have organ- 
ized in Ottawa, Kansas. 

Neodesha.—E. P. Reddick: 

Central body has been formed; 
firemen and railway clerks have org 
ployment is steady. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bro-kton.—Joseph D. Poitras: 

City employes now receive $4 per day. Tack 
makers have organized. Several firms have taken 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union stamp. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

Gardner.—David T. Joyce: 

Retail clerks and time recorder specialists have 
organized. Employment is fair. 


also stationary 
anized. Em- 
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HE little hands get very grimy and dirty 

sometimes. lean them with Goblin 
Soap. It leaves the skin soft and smooth 
and in a healthy condition, 





The soft, creamy lather of Goblin Soap delights 
everyone, especially the little folks; it dissolves the 
most obstinate dirt and will not injure the most 
delicate skin. 


Fine for office or home, toilet or bath, kitchen or workshop 
—once used it becomes one of the indispensables. 


I} your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, 
please send us his name and we will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Goblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Stee! Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AIll Steel 


1207 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, IIL 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 














A 
Remarkable 
Fact about 
Mazola 


It absorbs no flavors, 
used over and over again, 

Use Mazola to fry doughnuts, even 
fish or onions, pour off the Mazola, 
Strain and use it again for making the 
most delicate cake. 

Try this astonishing test yourself 
and understand the real economy 
and general use of Mazola. 








It may be 


Send for the 
New Corn Products Cook Book 
Sree upon request. 








Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place New York 

















Leominster.—Albert Lafrennie: 

Bricklayers gained an increase of 5 cents per hour 
without trouble. Shop painters, comb workers, 
steam and operating engineers have organized; 
also local of textile workers has been formed in 
Fitchburg with membership of about 300. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Painters’ Local Union No. 48 received an increase 
in wages to 70 cents per hour. Typographical 
Union launched a campaign for the union label. 


MICHIGAN 

East Tawas.—D. J. Farley: 

Machinists, maintenance of way employes, boiler 
makers and blacksmiths have organized. 

Jackson.—Chas. Shulters: 

Teamsters and chauffeurs have organized with a 
membership of about 200. Unions are making a 
drive se bonds for the new labor temple to be 
erected this summer. Workmen’s Compensation 
Law has been changed to read from $5 to $7 mini- 
mum and from $10 to $14 maximum. 


Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Eleven publishing companies have granted eight- 
hour day to pressmen and bookbinders, where such 
were employed, with no reduction in wage. Large 
parchment company has signed agreements with 
printers, pressmen, and uses the allied label. Re- 
tail clerks and maintenance of way employes have 
organized. Allied printing trades label campaign 
is being conducted. Employment is fairly steady. 

Saginaw.—Daniel M. Fitzgerald: 

Machinists, having a membership of 1,800, pur- 
chased new "headquarters consisting of business 
agent’s office, reading rooms and a large hall for 
meetings. Printers and linotype men have formed 
an allied trades council. Boilermakers and black- 
smiths and helpers on Pere Marquette Railroad 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Cloud.—J. J. Robbers: 

Granite cutters receive a scale of $5.60 per day 
to August 1, and from that date to April 1, 1920, 
will receive a scale of $6. Painters were granted an 
increase from 60 cents per hour to 65 cents; car- 
penters from $4.50 to $5; teamsters with team 
from $6 to $7; printers average $24 to $27 per 
week; cigarmakers $26 per week and eight hours 
prevail. Employment is fair in most of the trades. 
Central Labor Union is canvassing all stores so as 
to list union labelled goods. Local of carmen, which 
was first formed in 1917, after a hard struggle now 
has a membership of 700, and the minimum scale of 
wage is 58 cents per hour. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport.—W. W. Harrison: 

Local of the International Typographical Union 
has been formed. Employment is steady. 

Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
has been formed. Employment is generally steady 
except in the building trades. 

Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 

Timber Workers’ Local Union No. 88 and Federal 
Labor Union have been formed in Purvis, Missis- 
sippi. Employment is steady. 

Meridian.—Jos. W. Jones: 

Five federal locals have been organized. Union 
label campaign has been inaugurated. City ordi- 
nance for weights and measures inspection has been 
passed. Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—Arch Little: 

Railway clerks, white and colored teamsters, 
street carmen, railroad trackmen and stationary 
firemen have organized during the past three months. 


Employment is steady. Active work is being done 
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A. E. WeLis - - - - President 
F.A,WeLtts - . - Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
H. L, Wetts - . - Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 
Contractors 
Building Houses for U. S. 
Government at Hammond, 
Indiana et “yt “fg 
914 Monadnock Building 
Chicago Illinois 














for the union label by the Women’s Union Label 
League and members of trade unions of the city. 
Joplin.—J. T. McKee: 
Cooks and waiters have organized. The demand 
is increasing for union-labelled products. 


Poplar Bluff —Wm. C. Bush: 

Carpenters have entered into an agreement with 
all contractors advancing the scale from 60 cents 
per hour to 75 cents per hour effective April 1. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Tannery workers after a ten-day strike secured 
10 per cent increase in wages, an eight-hour day, 
time and one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. One hundred workers were 
involved in, the controversy. Garment workers, 
through the effort of the general officers of the 
United Garment Workers of America, secured the 
forty-four-hour week and 15 per cent increase in 
wages. Retail clerks secured closing hour of half 
past five for the months of January, February, July, 
and August, and the hour of eight-thirty every 
Saturday night and six P. M. weekdays, all other 
time not mentioned. The Label Committee of the 
Central Labor Union is doing excellent work for the 
union label. Employment is fair. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Harry H. Long: 

Through the efforts of a committee painters ad- 
vanced wages 12} cents per hour; by the same 
means carpenters increased wages 10 cents per hour. 
Central Labor Union has been formed in Hastings, 
Nebraska. Three merchants have placed union- 
labelled goods on their shelves. Employment is 
steady. 

North Platte-—R. L. Cantlin: 

Plumbers have organized; also sheet metal sec- 
tion of the building trades has been taken into rail- 


road local. All crafts of mechanics are organized. 
Employment is steady. Effective work is being 
done for the union label. 

Omaha.—Henry J. Beal: 

Packing-house workers received increase of 2} 
cents per hour through arbitration. Employment 


is steady. 
NEW JERSEY 


Paterson.—Henry L. Vanderveld: 

Central body and all unions assisting in the union 
label campaign toward an interallied county label 
board in Newark. Employment is fair. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Edward R. Benedick: 

Retail clerks with a membership of 116, teamsters 
with a membership of 95, and laundry workers with 
a membership of 90 have organized. Also laundry 
workers have shortened hours from eleven and 
twelve to a maximum of nine hours to be worked 
between the hours of 8 A. M. and6 P.M. Retail 
clerks are working nine hours instead of ten or 
twelve per day. Teamsters also shortened work- 
day an average of about three hours per day. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Albany water works employes have organized. 

Glen Falis.—John H. Pendy: 

Federal Labor Union No. 16441 has been formed 
at Hudson Falls, New York; also papermakers’ 
union has been formed at Warrensburg. A great 
many merchants will handle union-made goods. 

Horseheads.—C. B. McCallum: 

Barbers now have a closing hour of seven P. M., 
and on Saturdays of nine P. M. Employment is 
fair. 

Oneida.—Devern Bender 

Painters signed an ~ for scale of 60 cents 
per hour. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mt. Airy.—J. M. Ward: 
Granite cutters received an increase in wages from 
$4.80 to $5.60 per day of eight hours. 


OHIO 


Alliance-—Thomas H. Nichols: 

Local of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, as well as of the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way and Railroad Shop Laborers 
has been formed. 

Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

Wash house bill for miners has been passed. Our 
label committee is obtaining excellent results. 
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Petroleum Products 
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You will always tind them 2 sate valve investment’ 


NELSON 


Nelson Valve €ompany, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Edgewater Dyeing and Finishing Company 


DYEING, FINISHING, PRINTING, NAPPING 
Cotton Piece Goods Exclusively 





Agents: 
MYRICK & RICE, 320 Broadway, New York City 





of Labor. The Metal Trades Council has inaugu- 
rated a campaign for the establishment of the eight- 
hour day and better working conditions for all 
metal craftsmen in this city. All building trades 
have the eight-hour day. Employment is improv- 
ing. 











4080 FRANKFORD AVENUE, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 











East Liverpool.—George B. M. Killmer: 

Cooper workers have secured eight-hour day with 
increase of 50 cents per day in wages; also porcelain 
workers have secured about 20 per cent increase in 
wages. A committee of the Trades and Labor 
Council is being very successful in the establishment 
of the union label. Stationary firemen of Wells- 
ville, Ohio, have organized. 


Marion.—C. A. Bolin: 
Several stores are advertising union-made goods. 


Salem.—Peter Ferguson: 

Stove mounters received 20 per cent increase; 
also iron molders 20 per cent on board price. Em- 
ployment is fair in some lines. City ordinance has 
been passed granting firemen and policemen in- 
crease in wages of $20 per month. Local No. 620, 
Sheet Metal Workers, has been formed with mem- 
bership of 260, and is still growing. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Fire fighters have organized. The new union 
immediately took steps to affiliate with the Trades 
and Labor Assembly and the Ohio State Federation 





WORK! 
Increase your 
earning power. 


SAVE! 
Increase your 
buying power. 


Buy W. S. S. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
War Savings Committee, 120 B’way, New York 






















